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One day I found him contemplating a great branch in the damp dell
where he once sawed his wood. He said:
"I was thinking there is nothing that looks more dead than a fallen
branch, except an outworn theory like natural selection and survival
of the fittest. If I had been foolish enough to stay there," and he pointed
to the old base, "I would have been underneath that heavy branch. Not
that it would have mattered, who wants to go on living in my state?"
The sight of the branch shook him and he wanted to be out of his
garden.
"Would you mind if we walked towards the post office? I have two
letters I want posted and they must go to-day. One is a letter to
The Times. A very solemn letter. The path of glory leads but to the grave."
He chose his cap and stick very carefully, put on his embroidered
gloves, thrusting aside some tattered ones which he usually used. He
lifted himself to his full height and was ready to go out. A girl of about
seven appeared in the lane and looked up at him. with a 'Hullo, Mr.
ShawP but he passed on. His eyes were at that moment on the clouds.
Again she repeated a little louder still, "Hullo!" As he did not answer
the child's face puckered up and she ran away. He did not refer to the child.
There was not a soul visible in the village, he threw his letters into the box
and wanted to stroll on.
"I have not been to the lane down there for years. Is that sycamore
still there? We are contemporaries you know." The sycamore was not
very far away and there were many other sycamores standing by, form-
ing almost a little spinney. He spoke with authority. "They do neglect
their trees down here. They will be a danger one of these days."
I told him of a branch that fell only recently and just missed the road
sweeper. "Who is responsible, sir, for falling trees? " he asked me. " It's
called an act of God," I informed him, "Act of God, act of God, then
I must talk to the Vicar about it! I've never done any harm to a soul."
He put it down to the rigid upbringing, glad that his father had beaten
him severely when a boy. "There was a God in those days, but that does
not seem to mean anything nowadays.
"I once said," this official told me, "to a Chinaman that they did not
believe in God because I used to think in those days that only we white
people believed and what he answered has made me think. The Chinaman
said to me, he said, 'Why, don't things also grow in China?' And so they
do, sir, don't they? They do. So there must be a God in China."
G.B.S. was not interested. At the moment he was walking round the